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and the Government under it organized in 
attain 1789, does recognize the existence of Slavery 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. in certain States, then existing in the Union ; 
AT NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STaIna, and a particular description of slavery. | | posi 
PHILADELPHIA. ieee Ce eae ae be re. 

, without any supposition that | intend 

the slightest disrespect. But this- particular 
description of Slavery, does not, | believe, now 
exist in Europe, nor in any other civilized | 
portions of the habitable globe. It is not a| North-west Territory was destined ‘by ordi- 
Predial Slavery. It is not analogous to the | nance to be free, and since nobody looked to 
case of the Predial Slaves, or Slaves glebe | any acquisition by conquest or cession for tlie 
adscripti of Russia, or Hangary, or other|creation of slave States at the South, there 
States. It is a peculiar system of personal | was an insisting on the part of the South to 
- |slavery, by which’ the: person who is called a} suffer slavery where it did exist, and to be 
slave is transferable asa chattel, from hand | represented according to the principles and 
to hand. 1 speak of thisasa fact. And that} provisions of the Constitution, inasmuch as it 
is the fact; and | will say farther—perhaps | was limited by these two considerations: first, 
other gentlemen may remember the instances | that there was to be no slavery in the Terri- 
After a few preliminary observations, he |—that although slavery, as a system of servi-| tories; and second, that there was not the 

> 


8 representation to those States, founded in 
part upon their slaves, was based on the sup- 


jon that no acquisition of territory would 

«made to form new States on the Southern 
frontier of this country, either by cession or 
conquest. |t is plain that taking the history 
of the times together, the reason why the slave 
representation was allowed, was that since the 
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Speech of Danicl Webster, 
In the Senate of the United Stutes, on the 
Oregon Biil. 


said :— 
There are two or three questions arising in | countries of Europe, | am not at the present 
this case which | wish to state dispassionately | 
—not to argue, but to state. which this property of man in a buman being 
The honourable member from Georgia, (Mr. | as a slave transferable as a chattel, exists ex. 
Berrien,) for whom | have great respect, and | cept in certain States of this Union and the 
with whom it is my delight to cultivate per-| West India Islands. Now, that existed at the 
sonal friendship, has stated, with great pro- | formation of this Constitution, and the framers 
priety, the importance of this question. He |.of that instrument, end thoxe who adopted it, 
has said that it is a question interesting to the | agreed that, as far as it existed, it should not 
South and to the North, and one which may | be disturbed, or interfered with by the new 
very well, also, attract the attention of man-| General Government. ‘There is no doubt of 
kind, He has not stated all this too strongly. | that. 
It is such a question. Without doubt, it isa| The Constitution of the United States recog- 
question which may well attract the attention | nizes it as an existing fact—an existing rela- 


of mankind. On the subjects involved in this | tion between the iwhabitants of the Southern 
debate, the whole world is not now asleep. It 


is wide awake ; and | agree with the honour- 
able member, that, if what is now proposed to 
be done by us who resist this amendment, is, 
as he supposes, unjust and injurious to any 
portion of this community, that injustice should 
be presented to the civilized world, and we, 
who concur in the proceeding, ought to submit 
ourselves to its rebuke. | am glad that the 
honourable member proposes to refer this 
question to the great tribunal of Modern Civi- 
lization, as well as the great tribunal of the 
American People. It is proper. It is a ques- 
tion of magnitude enough—of interest enough 
—to all the civilized nations of the earth, to 
call from those who support one side or the 
other, a statement of the grounds upon which 
they act. 

Now, [| propose to state, as brie‘ly as I can, 
the grounds upon which I proceed, historical 
and constitutional ; and will endeavour to use 
as few words as possible, so that | may relieve 
the Senate from hearing me at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

In the first place, to view the matter histo- 
rically: this Constitution, founded in 1787, 


cause that term is not applicable to it; for that 
seems to imply a voluntary establishment. | 
have been here so long that when I first came 
here it was matter of reproach to England, the 
mother country, that slavery had been entailed 
upon the colonies against their consent, and 
that which is now considered a cherished “ in- 
stitution” was then regarded as, | will not say 
an entailed rvit, but an entailment on the 
colonies by the policy of the mother country 
against their wishes. At any rate, it stands 
upon the Constitution. The Constitution was 
adopted in 1788, and went into operation in 1789. 
When it was adopted the state of the country 
was this: Slavery existed in the Southern 
States ; there was a very large extent of un- 
occupied territory—the whole North-west— 
which it was understood was destined to be 
formed into States; and it was then deter- 
mined that no slavery should exist in this ter- 
ritory north-west of the Ohio. I gather now, 
asa matter of inference from the history of 
the time, and the history of the debates, that 
the prevailing motives with the North for 
agreeing to this recognition of the existence 


tude attached to. the earth, existed in various | least anticipation of the acquisition of anv new 








territory. And now, sir, | am one, who, un- 


moment aware of any place on the globe in| derstanding that to be the purpose of the Con- 


stitution, mean to abide by it. 

There is another principle, equally clear, 
by which | mean to abide ; and that is, that in 
the Convention and in the first Congress, when 
appealed to on the subject by petitions and all 
along in the history of this t, it was 
and has been a conceded point that slavery, in 
the States in which it did exist, was a matter 
of State regulation exclusively, and that Con- 
gress had not the least power over it, or right 
to interfere with it. Therefore, | say that all 
agitations and attempts to disturb the relationg 
between master and slave, by persons not liv- 


States. | do not call it an “ institution,” be-| ing in the slave States, are unconstitutional in 


their spirit, and are, in my opinion; productive 
of nothing but evil and mischief. I counte- 
nance none of them. The manner in which 
the Governments of those States where slave- 
ry exists are to regulate it, is for their own 
consideration, under their responsibility to 
their constituents, to the general laws of pro- 
priety, humanity aud justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity, or any other cause, 
have nothing whatever to do with it. They 
have never received any encouragement from 
me, and they never will. In my opinion, they 
have done nothing but to delay and defeat 
their own professed objects. | have stated, as 
{ understand it, the state of things upon the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. What has happened since? Sir, it 
has happened that, above and beyond all con- 
‘emplation or expectation of the original fra- 
mers of the Constitution, foreign territory has 
been acquired by cession, first from Spain and 
then from France, on our Southern frontier. 
And what has been the result of that? Five 
slaveholding States have been created and 





added to the Union; bringing ten Senators 
into this body, (1 include Texas, which I con- 
sider in the light of a foreign acquisition also,) 
and up to this hour in which | address you, 
not one free State has been admitted into the 
Union from all this acquired territory—not 
one | 

Mr. Berrtren (in his seat)—Yes—lowa. 

Mr. Wesstrer.—lowa is not yet in the 
Union. Her Senators are not here. When 
she comes in, there will be one to five—one 
Free State to five Slave, formed out of new 
Territories. Now, it seems strange to me that 
there should be any complaint of injustice ex- 
ercised by the North toward the South. North- 

- ern votes have been necessary, they have been 
ready, and they have been rendered to aid the 
formation of these five new slaveholding States. 
These are facts ; and as the gentleman from 
Georgia has very properly put it as a case in 
which we ought to present ourselves before 
the world for its judgment, let us now see how 
we stand. I do not represent the North; | 

state my own case; and present the matter in 
that light, in which | am willing, as an indi- 
vidual member of Congress, to be adjudged by 
civilized humanity. I say, then, that accord- 
ing to true history, the slaveholding interest in 
this country has not been a disfavoured inter- 
est; it has not been disfavoured by the North. 
The North has concurred to bring in these 
five slaveholding States out of newly acquired 
territory, which acquisitions were never at all 
in the contemplation of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution, or of the people when 
they agreed that here should be a representa- 
tion of three-fifths of the slaves in the then 
existing States. 

Mr. President, what is the result of this? 
We stand here now—at least | do for one—to 
say that considering that there have been al- 
ready five new slaveholding States formed out 
of newly acquired territory and one only at 
most non-slaveholding State, | do not feel that 
lam called on to go farther, | do not feel the 
obligation to yield more. But our friends of 
the South say, You deprive us of all our rights 
—we have fought for this Territory, and you 
deny us participation in it, 

Let us consider this question as it really is, 
and since the honourable gentleman from 
Georgia proposes to leave the case to the en- 
dightened and impartial judgment of mankind, 
and as I agree with him that it is a case pro- 
per to be considered by the enlightened part of 
mankind, let us consider how the matier in 
truth stands. What is the consequence? 
Gentlemen who advocate the case which my 
honourable friend from Georgia with so much 
ability sustains, declare that we invade their 
rights—that we deprive them of a participation 
in the enjoyment of territories acquired by the 
‘common services and common exertions of all. 
Is this true? How deprived? Of what do 
we deprive them? Why, they say that we 
deprive them of the privilege of carrying their 
slaves as slaves, into the new territories. Well, 
sir, what is the amount of that? They say 
that in this way we deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of going into this acquired territory with 
their property. Their “ property ?”’—what do 
they mean by that? We certainly do not de- 
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prive them of the privilege of going into these 


newly acquired territories with all that, in the 
general estimate of human society, in the gen- 
eral and common and universal! understanding 
of mankind, is esteemed property. Not at all. 
The truth is just this: They have in their own 
States, peculiar laws, which create property 
in persons. They have a system of local leg- 
islation on which slavery rests; while every 
body agrees that it is against natural law, or 
at least against the common understanding 
which prevails as to what is natural law. | 
am not going into metaphysics, for therein | 
should encounter the Hon. member from South 
Carolina, and we should wander in “ endless 
mazes lost,” until after the adjournment of 
Congress. 

The Southern States have peculiar laws, 
and by those laws there is property in slaves. 
This is purely local. ‘The real meaning, then, 
of Southern gentlemen, in making this com- 
plaint, is, that they cannot go into the territo- 
ries of the United States carrying with them 
their own peculiar local law—a law which 
creates property in persons. This, according 
to their own statement, is all the ground of 
complaint they have. Now, here, I think, 
gentlemen are unjust towards us. How un- 


just they are, others will judge—generations 


that will come after us will judge. It will not 
be contended that this sort of personal slavery 
exists by general law. It exists only by local 
law. 1 do not mean to deny the validity of 
that local law where it is established ; but | 
say it is, afler all, nothing but local law. lt 
is nothing more. And wherever the local law 
does not extend, property in persons does not 
exist. Well, sir, what is now the demand on 
the part of our Southern friends? They say: 
* We will carry our local laws with us where- 
ever we go. We insist that Congress does us 
injustice unless it establishes in the Territory 
into which we wish to go, our own local law.’ 
This demand J, for one, resist, and shall re- 
sist. It goes upon the idea that there is an 
inequality unless persons under this local law, 
and holding property by authority of that law, 
can go into new territory and there establish 
that local law, to the exclusion of other law. 
Mr. President, it was a maxim of the civil law, 
that between slavery and freedom, freedom 
should always be presumed, and slavery must 
always be proved. If any question arose as 
to the status of an individual in Rome, he was 
presumed to be free until he was proved to be 
a slave. 

So, I suppose, is the general law of man- 
kind. An individual is to be presumed to be 
free until a law can be produced which creates 
ownership in his person, I do not dispute the 
force and validity of the local law, as | have 
already said; but, 1 say, it is a matter to be 
proved; and therefore if individuals go‘into 
any part of the earth it is to be proved that 
they are not freemen, or else the presumption 
is that they are. Now, our friends seem to 


think that an inequality arises {rom restrain- | no injustice in it. 


quality? Sir, from the date of this Constitu- 
tion, and in the councils that formed and esta- 
blished this Constitution, and | suppose in all 
men’s judgment since, it is received as a settled 
truth, that slave labour and free labour do not 
exist well together. I have before me a de- 
claration of Mr. Mason, in the Convention 
that formed the Constitution—to that effect. 
He says that the objection to slave labour is 
that it puts free white labour in disrepute ; that 
it makes labour to be regarded as derogatory 
to the character of the free while man, and 
that he despises to work—to use his expres- 
sion—where slaves are employed. ‘This is 
matter of great interest to the Free States; if 
it be true, as to a great extent it certainly is, 
that wherever slave labour prevails, free white 
labour is excluded or discouraged. I agree, 
that slave labour does not necessarily exclude 
free labour, totally. There is free white la- 
bour in Virginia, ‘l'ennessee, and other States. 
But it necessarily loses something of its res- 
pectability, by the side of, and when associ- 
ated with, slave labour, Wherever labour is 
mainly performed by slaves, it is regarded as 
degrading to free men. ‘The free men of the 
North, therefore, have a deep interest to keep 
labour free, exclusively free, in the new terri- 
tories, 

But, sir, let us look farther into this alleged 
inequality. There is no pretence that South- 
ern people may not go into territory which 
shali be subject to the Ordinance of 1787. 
The only restraint is that they shall not carry 
slaves thither and continue that relation. They 
say this shuts them altogether out. Why, 
sir, there can be nothing more inaccurate in 
point of fact than this. | understand that one 
half the people-who settled Illinois, are people, 
or the descendants of people, who come from 
the Southern States. And I suppose that one- 
third of the people of Ohio are those, or de- 
scendants of those, who emigrated from the 
South ; and I venture to say, that in respect to 
those two States, they are at this day settled 
by people of Southern origin in as great a pro- 
portion as they are by people of Northern 
origin, according to the general numbers and 
proportion of people, South and North. ‘There 
are as many people from the South, in propor- 
tion to the whole people of the South, in those 
States, as there are from the North, in propor- 
tion to the whole people of the North. There 
is, then, no exclusion of Southera people ; 
there is only the exclusion of a peculiar local 
law. Neither in principle nor in fact is there 
any inequality. 

The question now is, whether it is not com- 
petent to Congress, in the exercise of a fair 
and just discretion, to say that, considering 
that there have been five slaveholding- States 
added to this Union out of foreign acquisitions, 
and as yet only one free State ; whether, un- 
der this state of things, it is unreasonable and 
unjust in the slightest degree to limit their far- 
ther extension? That is the question. I sce 
As to the power of Con- 


ing them from going into the territories, unless | gress, | have nothing to add to what I said the 


there be a law provided which shall protect 
their ownership in persons, The assertion is, 
that we create an inequality. Is there nothing 
to. be said on the other side in relation to ine- 


| 


other day. | have said that 1 shall consent to 
no extension of the area of slavery upon this 
continent, nor any increase of slave represen- 
tation in the other House of Congress. 
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I have now stated my reasons for my con- her movements with increasing interest, soon | the watch to be faithful in her great Master’s 
duct and my vote. We of the North have became satisfied was a child that had fallen | work, she was often led to address them from 
gone in this respect already far beyond all that over the precipice. ‘They hastened to the end her couch or bed of sickness; when able to 
any Southern man could have expected, or did of the bridge, and sent down some men who | get out, her communications were frequent, 
expect, at the time of the adoption of the Con- had not known of the accident. ‘he child, a| often addressing the rising generation in a 
stitution. [ repeat the statement of the fact, little girl seven or eight years of age, was! powerful and impressive manner ; to these her 
of the creation of five new States out of newly lashed to the back of one of the men and | appeals were strong to be faithful to the guid- 
acquired territory. We have done that which, brought up, alive, although greatly injured, | ance and monitions of the Spirit of Truth in 
if those who framed the Constitution had fore-| having one or both of her legs broken, and | their own minds ; to this class, and to the poor 
seen, they never would have agreed to slave one eye considerably bruised, but she will pro-| of this world of other religious denominations, 
representation, We have yielded thus far; bably recover. That the child was not in-| her labours, latterly, were very much directed. 
and we have now in the House of Representa- | stantly killed, is truly astonishing, as it must| Her ministry was sound and edifying, and 
tives, twenty persons voting upon this very have fallen over 100 feet perpendicularly, | abounded with scriptural and Christian traths. 
question, and upon all other questions, who without anything to impede her progress, on | She visited nearly all the meetings and fami- 
are there only in virtue of the representations the broken stones below. lies of Friends in Essex Quarterly Meeting, 
of slaves. ‘The coolness and intrepidity of the little | and at diffetent times, the counties of Sussex, 

Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking, | girl, perhaps 10 or 11 years of age, sister of Surrey, Buckingham, and Kent, with parts of 
that while [ am willing to present this as pre- the one who met with the accident, was also! Durham, Yorkshire, and Westmoreland, and 
senting my own judgment and position, in re- astonishing. —Buffalo Com. Adv., 19th Aug.| she once paid a very general visit to the meet- 

ard to this case—and I| beg it to be under. | | ings of Friends in the nation of Ireland. 
stood that [ am speaking for others than) Fire Annihilator.—The fire annihilator is| In the beginning of the year 1845, our be- 
myself; and while | am willing to present this|a smal! machine of the size of acummon pail, | loved Friend had an apoplectic seizure, when 
to the whole world, as my own justification, || containing’ several iron encasements, and in| she was deprived of all consciousness, and for 
rest on these propositions :—First, That when | the middle seven pounds of nitre, carbon, and|a time it appeared very doubtful whether she 
this Constitution was adopted nobody looked | gypsum, in the proportions of six, two, and| would long survive ; but it pleased an all wise 
for any new acquisition of territory to be form-|two, and also one quart of water; at a touch| Providence to restore her again to her Friends, 
ed into new slaveholding States, Secondly,| of the finger on a small piston, charged with a| and to make further use of her in his church, 
That the principles of the Constitution prohib-| small quantity of chlorate of potass and sugar, | After her recovery, she was deeply impressed 
ited, and were intended to prohibit, and should | the compound is in a moment converted into| with the awfulness of her situation; and no 
he construed to prohibit, all interference of the| steam to an amount so enormous, that it equals | doubt in allusion to her attack, she was induc- 
General Government with slavery as it existed the quantity produced by a five-horse steam- | ed to make the following memorandum :—* [ 
and as it still exists in the States. And then, | boiler, and is equivalent to a brigade fire-en- | long to go faithfully forward to the end of my 
that looking to the effect of these new acquisi-|gine. ‘The whole machine can be made for| race, that whenever | am called, | may be 
tions which have in this great degree enured|one pound, of which the combustible spent is | ready ; however awfully sudden my dismissal 
to strengthen that interest in the South by the! worth only fourteen pence.— The Builder. | from earth may appear to bystanders, | hope 
nddition of five States, there is nothing unjust, | through ouradorable and ever blessed Redeem- 











nothing of which any honest man can com- From the Annual Monitor for 1848. | er and advocate with the Father | shall be ac- 
plain, if he is intelligent; and | feel there is MARY FELL cepted.” In the latter years of her life, it 
nothing which the civilized world, if they take : leased Him who cannot err, to deprive her 
notice of so humble a person as myself, will) Mary Fell, of Uxbridge, England, a minis- by death’of many near and dear relatives in 
reproach me with, when I say, as | said the |ter, widow of Richard Fell, deceased Tenth! qnick succession ; and in the summer of 1845, 


other day, that | had made up my mind, for, month 9th, 1846, aged 58 years. lafter an illness of nearly two years, she was 
One, that under no circumstances would [ con-| ‘This beloved Friend was visited when very | bereaved of her beloved and sympathizing 
sent to the farther extension of the area of sla-| young by the incomes of Divine Grace, ena-| husband: this was indeed a bitter cup; yet 
very in the United States, or to the farther | bling her to see the evil propensities of her| although of a peculiarly affectionate and sen. 
increase of Slave Representation in the House | own heart, and making her sensible that if she | sitive disposition, she was supported under 
of Representatives, would enjoy peace of mind, she must move| these close trials with remarkable composure 
—— under its constraining and restraining power. | and resignation to the Divine will, being never 
Frightful Accident and Extraordinary |\n the year 1808 she was married to Richard | heard to murmur, but rather to pour out her 
Display of Courage by a Little Girl—As| Fell, by which union she became a member | spirit in the language of thanksgiving and 
two gentlemen were crossing the suspension |of Southwark Monthly Meeting. During the | praise. In the summer of this year, she had 
bridge, below the Falls, from the American| greater part of the time she resided in the|a minute liberating her to hold some meetings 
side, on Friday evening, when about 200) neighbourhood of London, her health was in a! in the county of Kent, with those not in reli- 
yards from the Canada side, they heard a noise | very delicate state, and her mind was brought’! gious profession with us, and especially those 
like the falling of a heavy body over the pre-| very low, under a sense of her spiritual condi- | of the poorer classes, which under great bodily 
cipice, a few rods above the bridge, and imme- tion, often lamenting her inability to assemble | weakness, she was enabled to accomplish. 
diately observed a little girl running towards) with her Friends for the purpose of religious | On the Ist of the First month, 1846, she 
the bridge. She passed several men who were | worship. In memoranda, written about the | writes : ** New Year’s day! the fleetness of 
standing in the vicinity, and hastened to the| 24th year of her age, she was enabled to say, time is awful : how have I spent the last year? 
lower side of the bridge, where she descended | ‘* Once more | can feelingly acknowledge the || hope in some measure in the service of my 
a sort of ladder or stairway made by pins be-| Lord is good ; His power is above every pow-| Lord.” Alluding to these engagements, she 
ing driven into a large pole or log placed in|er, and | fel willing | trust, measurably to’ says, “ It is an awful thing to be called to the 
an upright position, and reaching from the/give up all things for that inestimable gift, the | work of the ministry, and the poor ministers 
lower side of the bridge some 80 or 90 feet | gift of grace. Oh! what a desirable thing it) must be willing to be baptized again and again 
down the precipice, to a sort of recess in the|is to serve the Lord! he is a strong tower to| for every fresh service.” 
cliffs. When she arrived at the bottom of the | flee unto in the time of trial and distress.” This dedicated and devoted servant of the 
Jadder, she climbed with increased speed along| In the year 1821, she removed with ber Lord, although in great bodily weakness, ap- 
the side of the hill, under the overhanging | family to Uxbridge, where she resided during| plied to her Monthly Meeting in the Sixth 
rocks, to the place from above which she had/|the remainder of her life. Although she was| month of the same year, to have liberty to 
started, and descending a few steps, she was| frequently prevented, through ill health, from attend some meetings of Friends in the county 
observed trying to raise and carry some ob-|assembling with her Friends, she took a lively | of Kent, and to appoint others of a more pub- 
ject, which the gentlemen who had watched | interest in their spiritual welfare, and ever on lie nature in the neighbourhood of Folkstone ; 
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this engagement she was enabled very nearly |all generations. An humble and inward at. | 
to accomplish ; meetings were held in some | tention thereto, made our worthy predecessors | 
places where no Friends reside, and where | honourable in their day ; and their feet were 
they were but little known, yet in these there | made ‘ beautiful upon the mountains,’ while | 
was great openness evinced to receive the Gos-|they published the glad tidings of peace and | 
pel in its purity and simplicity, and the meet-| salvation. Being delegated by the Holy One 
ings were remarkably owned by the oversha- | of Israel, and having an eye to the recompense 
dowing and solemnizing power of Truth ; this | of an everlasting reward, if they endured with 
was eminently the case in the last she attend- | faithfulness in their Master’s cause, unto the 
ed, (held at Charing,) in which she was|end,—they pursued, with alacrity of soul, the 
strengthened {o minister to the states of the} ways of his commandments; and, being re- 
people. | deemed from corruptible things, many, through 
On the evening of the 23d of the Ninth| the persuasive eloquence of their shining ex- 
month, on her way homeward, a public meet- | ample, were brought to share with them of the 
ing was ee to be held at Maidstone, but | good things which the Lord hath in store for 
it pleased Him whose ways are inscrutable, | the children of Jight ; and many who had been 
to order it otherwise. Within a few miles of| seeking the living among the dead forms of 
that place she had an attack of an apoplectic| worship, were gathered to the living substance, 
nature ftom which she partially recovered ;|to the enriching of their hearts, and the en- 

but the symptoms soon became more alarm-|largement of their borders, 
ing, and with little exception, she continued in| ‘+ But now, how low is the state of our So- 
a state of great weakness both physically and|ciety in many places, and even in your great 
mentally, until her death; yet at times, she| and opulent city, unto which the Lord hath 
appeared clear and collected, and on the 5th| been gracious,—blessing it with the dew of 
of the ‘Tenth month, her mind was remarkably | heaven, and the fatness of the earth; and he 
clothed with love, and she expressed a very |is now calling to its inhabitants for fruits, an- 
lively interest for many of her Friends. She|swerable to the favours and mercies bestowed. 
remarked that during this illness her mind had | ‘Too many of those who have been invited by 
been much depressed, but now she was very | him to the marriage-supper, have been plead- 
peaceful and quiet, adding, that the Lord had | ing excuses ; the world and its votaries have 
been very merciful to ber. Although she did| obstructed their way, and many have been 
not appear sensible of her end being so near,| wounded and slain by its friendships, and its 
yet the very affectionate leave she took of her | spirit, whom the Lord had designed for useful- 
near relations and friends, when they retired | ness in his church. The pomp and glory of 
for the night, was very striking. After this, | things transient and fading have dimmed their 
she fell into a quiet sleep, and in a state of | lights, and they are thus kept back from the 
unconsciousness her valuable life soon closed. | enjoyment of the banquet of the king’s Son,— 
—— the possession of the pearl of great price! 
For The Friend.” | Yet, they are still invited ;—and the call goes 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. forth into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
4 into the high ways and hedges ;—for still 

(Continuedfrom page 389.) 


there is room,—and his table will be filled 
In the Tenth month, 1789, Peter Yarnall | with guests. 


left his home to visit the settlement at Red-| ‘ May the young men,—thy children, whom 
stone, and parts of Virginia. During this|I love in the Truth, and on whom many tal- 
journey he wrote a leticr to James Bringhurst, |ents have been bestowed for a wise improve- 
from which we take the following extracts. |ment,—with one accord accept the message. 
It is dated at Baltimore, First month 23rd,|This would, no doubt, have a powerful influ- 
1790. | ence on the minds of others, their cotempora- 
* Last evening, we had a large meeting in| ries, to unite in the pursuit of that essential 
this town. My concern was more pariicu- | pleasure, promised to all who seek it in since- 
larly among the people called Methodists (both | rity, and are found in a state of readiness to 
here and in many other parts). With the ad- | receive it.” 
vice of Friends, | appointed a meeting in their| ‘I'he world, the flesh, and the devil, still en- 
house. My heart yearned towards them; for|deavour to prevent us who are all called to 





it is a truth that unto many of this people hath 
the Lord, in the late precious, humbling visita- 
tion of his love, granted repentance and amend- 
ment of life; and to those visited ones have | 
been sent. It is of his mercy, dear James, 
that | have been cared for; even | who am 
the least of 2!!, and not worthy to have a part 
with his people.. And. J.do ardently wish, 
that those, whom the great Shepherd of Israel 
hath gathered toa humble, seeking desire afier 
him, and a more perfect knowledge of his 
ways, may ever dwell near to that holy prio- 
ciple, which hath dawned upon their under- 
standings ; and unto which, if they take heed, 
they shall do well. 

“« Nothing short of this, can keep.us. It is 
the very foundation of the Lord’s people, in 











the marriage-supper of the Lamb, from accept- 
ing the invitation, and from taking our places 
in wedding garments fitted and prepared by 
him. It is said that our plain, rough-spoken 
Friend Jane Watson, once commenting on the 
flimsy excuses of those in the parable, who on 
being invited, declined, because of various tr 
fling worldly engagements, when she came to 
treat on the answer, “1 have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come,” remarked, 
“This was the greatest fool of all, for he 
should have gone and taken his wile with 
him.” 

The love of wealth, and the results of it, 
are and have been main causes of the degene- 
racy visible in the families of many Friends in 
modern time. During the early days of our 






















Society, when Friends were everywhere spo- 
ken against and persecuted, a farce or play of 
some kind was introduced and acted on the 
stage in the city of Londun, which, although 
almost blasphemous in its parts, was one in 
which a striking, soul-important truth was set 
forth. A person was introduced, intended 
with awful boldness to represent the Almighty 
Creator of the world,—another was to perso- 
nify the Devil ;—others were mortals seeking 
to obtain, by petitioning the Dispenser of all 
benefits, that which seemed most desirable to 
them. Each one was allowed one request, 
and that one was always granted. One ask- 
ed riches, and obtained it, another honour, an- 
other revenge on his enemies, At last a poor 
persecuted Quaker was introduced, who asked 
for ‘the kingdom of heaven.’ When the 
others found he had obtained it, with one con- 
sent they cried out, that they had forgotten the 
kingdom of heaven, and wanted that also. 
They were told that it was too late, their 
choice was made, and they must abide by it. 
At this part of the play, he who represented 
the Devil, addressing the persecutors of the 
Quakers, said to this effect: * You are fools! 
you persecute the Quakers, and cast them 
into prison ; taking away their goods and liv- 
ing from them, so that they have no certainty 
of either liberty or estate; and that tends to 
wean them from lower enjoyments, and to 
keep them low and humble; which puts them 
out of my reach. 1 will tell you what to do. 
Let them alone, and as they are an honest, 
industrious people, there will be a blessing on 
their labour, and they will grow rich and 
proud ; build them fine houses, and get fine 
furniture; and they will lose their humility, 
and become like other people, and then J shall 
have them !” 

What an abundance of fine houses, fine 
furniture, fine pictures, are found amongst us 
in these degenerate days, which our worthy 
ancestors, would not have been willing to have 
owned. It is but recently we observed a no« 
tice of a painting made for a member active in 
Society matters, the pay for which in dollars, 
counted by thousands. Was there a momen- 
tary suspension of the cries of the poor and 
the starving for bread, when the bargain for 
wasting so large a portion of their rightful in+ 
| heritance was made? Who with a Christian 
heart does not know, that the superabundant 
resources of the rich, is a fund in the will and 
ordering of Divine Providence, on which the 
ce of the poor have a right to draw, 








Thus whoever wastes them, is in fact spoiling 
the property of others, taking the food from 
the mouth, the clothes from the back, the shel- 
ter from the head, of the starving, the naked, 
the outcast. atl . 

Our Friend Anthony Benezet who felt him- 
self restrained [rom all needless expense, whe- 
ther in ministering to his own comfort, or to 
the gratification of what might be considered 
‘ good taste,’ being in a store where many fine 
costly goods were sold, exclaimed aloud, 
** What a number of beautiful things are here, 
which I do not want!” Were he turned into 
the picture galleries of some bearing our name, 
to the parlours ornamented with paintings and 
gilding, to the chambers, to the libraries, to 
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the wardrobes, with both hands uplifted we 
might hear him exclaim with greater earnest- 
ness of spirit than he ever felt when he wrote 
the words, ‘“* The sumptuousness of our dwell- 
ings, our equipage, our dress, furniture, and 
the luxury of our tables, have become a snare 
to us, and a matter of reproach to the thinking 
part of mankind !” 

The everlasting effect of an attachment to the 
riches, the honour, the enjoyments, the com- 
forts of this life, are strikingly set forth in a 
dream of Samuel Fothergill’s. He says, ‘One 
night after I had retired to rest, [ was led to 
trace back the transactions of my life, from 
my cradle even to that very time. The re- 
membrancd® filled my soul with humble 
thankfulness, and serenity of mind, in the 
blessed assurance of being eternally happy, if 
] never opened my eyes more in this world, 
With these considerations and deep impres- 
sions of mind, | fell into a natural sleep ; and 
thought the dissolution of the world was come ; 
—that | heard a trumpet, at which the earth 
and sea were to give up their dead, Afier- 
wards they ascended in great numbers before 
the presence of the Most High, at the tribunal 
seat of justice; many on the right hand in 
white, and multitudes on the left, whose cloth- 
ing was dark and gloomy. | thought | ac- 
companied those on the right; and we were 
borne away as upon the wings of archangels 
to the celestial regions of eternal bliss. From 
thence | returned to view those miserable ob- 
jects on the left, for whom all that was within 
me was concerned. | saw many that were 
clothed in white, yet at a distance, some of 
them individuals now in the body. I said, 
Lord, what have these done that they are left 
‘behind!” Then instantly, their white raiment 
fell off, and I beheld them bound as with shack- 
les of iron and fettered to the earth.” 

Of those still in the body seen by Samuel 
Fothergill thus chained to the earth, were his 
cousins Gilbert Thompson and his sisters. 
The morning after his dream, Samuel address- 
ed a letter to Gilbert, containing an account of 
the dream, somewhat more full as respects 
them: “| beheld a variety of states, and many 
clothed in different colours, many in white, 
which, nevertheless, was of different degrees 
of lustre and beauty. I saw many whom | 
knew, and amongst others thyself and sisters ; 
1 thought your garments appeared more white 
than many; and whilst | mused on the tre- 
mendous yet glorious day, the trumpet sounded 
with a distinguishing energy, and seemed to 
say, Come, ye blessed! | beheld multitudes 
arise, as from the eminence of a mountain, and 
ascend triumphantly. My eye descended to 
the mountain from whence many had risen, 
and in whose company | had seen thee and 
thy sisters. [ thought I clearly saw you re- 
main on the earth, clothed in garments mea- 
surably white. I queried in my heart, alas! 
how happens it that these are left behind. 
Immediately the white garments fell off, and 
each of you appeared in the common dress in 
which you usually appear. But | beheld 
chains which seemed fastened about your 
necks, and bound every limb and part of the 
body but the head, and these chains were fast- 
ened to great rings in the earth, and held you 
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so fast as to prevent any of you ascending to 
those who had taken wing and risen on high. 
Here | awaked in great concern of mind, and 
found an engagement to impart it immediately 
to thyself and sisters.” 

There is still another dream, the significa- 
tion of which is obvious, and the interpretation 
sure, bearing strongly on the various things 
that hinder our gaining heaven. 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 
THE TRAVELLER IN PALESTINE. 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 

Where the holiest of memories, pilgrim-like, throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee. 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With the glide ofa spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desclate hills of the wild Gadarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee ! 


Hark, a sound in the valley! where, swollen and 
strong, 
Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along ; 
Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And oe torrent grew dark with the blood of the 
ain. 


There, down from his mountains, stern Zebulon came, 


And Napbtali’s stags with his eyeballs of flame ; 
° 


And the chariots of Jabin roll’d hatmlegsly on ; 
‘or the “ Arm of the Lord,” was Abinoam’s son ! 


There sleep the still rocks, and the caverns which 
rang 

To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang, 

When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied, 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around, and the valleys between ; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet ? 


I tread where the Twetve in their wayfaring trod ; 

I stand where they stood with the Cuosen or Gop— 

When his blessing was heard, and his lessons were 
taught, 

When the blind were restored, and the healing was 
w 


Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came; 

‘These hills he toil’d over in grief, are the same ; 

The founts where he drank by the wayside still flow; 

And Sy same airs are blowing which breathed on his 
row. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet; 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God ? 
Were my spirit but turn’d from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze even now on the presence of Him ! 








Not in elouds and in terrors, but gentle as when, 

In love and in meekness, he moved among men ; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 
the sea, 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 
Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to 


ar, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer :— 


Yet Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 
To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent, here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same, even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hath gone! but, in glory and power, 
The Srimit surviveth things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart's secret altar is burning the same! 
J. G. Wurrtien. 
———— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 391.) 


The passages which have been quoted from 
the Life of Elizabeth Fry, exhibit a fair pic. 
ture of her want of consistency as a Friend, and 
show that with all her fine natural faculties, 
her wide sympathies for the sufferings of her 


| fellow creatures, her great capacity for doing 


good, and for acquiring an ascendency over 
others, the earnestness and fervour of her 
feelings, —she was not, in.some important parti- 
culars, one with the Society of Friends. Let 
us then endeavour to trace the influences 
which so moulded her opinions; and to 
point out, so far as the book before us enables 
us to do it, the particulars in which her belief 
and practice differed from the Society, of 
which she was so conspievous a member. 

The passages which follow are, we think, 
conclusive as to the first of these points, 

In the year 1808—Elizabeth Fry was then 
twenty-eight years old—her oldest brother 
John lost his wife,—* their first affliction,” 
say her daughters, “since the loss of their 
mother.” 

‘“‘ By the desire of their widowed brother, 
the sisters sought for him in his extreme afflic- 
tion, the visits and counsels of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Edwards, lecturer of St. Margarets, 
Lynn. This gentleman, an early friend of 
Venn, acquainted with Scott and Newton, and 
at the time we speak of in habits of intimacy 
with Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, and other 
clergymen of similar sentiments, proved, in- 
deed, a messenger of good to the Gurney 
family who were all more or less awakened 
to the importance of a religious life,—but were 
making their way through many difficulties 
and doubts,—not one of them established in 
any form or sect, excepting Elizabeth Fry; 
the others tending more or less to the Church 
of England or to Friends ; but all anxious and 
alive to the subject. Mr. Edwards directed 
them in their affliction, to the wisdom and 
merey of the Hand that had smitien them; 
and as the time permitted them to turn their 
attention to controversial subjects, he sup- 
plied them with books, and assisted them in 
becoming acquainted with the differences 
existing in the Christian church ; and by lead- 
ing them to study these subjects upon scriptu- 
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ral grounds, enabled them to decide for them- | daughters in the foregoing extract, are speak- | no doubt is meant, its being confined to those 


selves. 


It was not without pain, that she,|ing of what, as they suppose, it pleased the| who have the benefit of the Holy Scriptures, 


who had so decidedly chosen the path of| Almighty after a time, to teach her, and this | This limitation is a consequence of the doc- 
Friends, saw others so dear to her, as decided- | teaching was by means of an increased ac-|trine which regards the Bible as that which 


ly choosing another way, and uniting them- 
selves with the Church of England; but as 
each one became established in his own course, 
some one way, some the other, a wonderful 
union and communion sprang up among them ; 
so that their bond in natural things was not 
stronger than that which united them as de- 
voted worshippers of the Lord.” 1. p. 150. 
In the year 1812, one of the family ser- 
vants died after a lingering illness. Elizabeth 


Fry sat and watched by his bedside, and ap- | 


pears to have entered with deep feeling into 
his situation, “ desiring to know,” she says, 
‘whether | had any thing to do or say, as to 
his soul’s welfare. {[ found neither feeling, 
faith, nor liberty to say or do more than en- 
deavour to turn his mind towards his Maker, 
but | think never more than once in anything 
of the anointing power.” Once only the day 
before his death, ‘* the power and spirit of sup- 
plication arose to which she gave way,” &c. 
These are feelings which a Friend can readily 
understand, and to which she again recurs: 
**[ could not have prayed, or found an answer 
to prayer, without an anointing from the Most 


High ; it led me to feel it a blessing to be en- | 


trusted with this sacred and precious gift; 
though ministers may have much to pass 
through, and many crosses to take up, for 
their own good and that of others, yet it is a 
marvellous gift when the pure life stirs, ope- 
rates, and brings down strong holds.” |, p. 
215. Alas! that she had not remained sim- 


ply obedient to what she had thus known of 


the deep things of the kingdom ! 

It is to her daughters’ comment upon this 
passage that we wish to call the attention of the 
reader. 

“It will be difficult for those who knew 
Mrs. Fry only in later life, and her zealous 
endeavours to obtain for all within her reach, 
religious instruction and the hearing or read- 
ing of the Bible, to comprehend her not afford- 
ing a member of her own household, under 
serious protracted illness, more regular instruc- 


tion on matters of such vast importance. The | 
dispensation into which she had been brought, | 


acting upon her timid nature, induced extreme 


\quaintance with human nature and a more 
‘general association with all ranks of men. 
| What was thus taught her, was, that it was 
the duty of man “in simple obedience to the 
written word,” to use every opportunity in his 
power to sow the good seed, trusting to God 
to give the increase, And this is held up as 
something she had not as yet learned ; and is 
placed in contrast wlth her conduct at the 
deathbed of her servant; conduct it is said, 
which those who knew her only in later life, 
would find it difficult to comprehend. And 
what was that conduct? Why—that she 
waited for “ feeling, faith and ability” —for the 
anointing power from her Divine Master be- 
fore she could say or do anything to the dy- 
ing man, as to his soul’s welfare. It is clear 
that if her daughters’ allegations are true, the 
change of which they speak, was a change 
made at the expense of her Quakerism—at 
the expense of what all true Friends must ever 
| regard as one of the greatest of our Christian 
| testimonies. 

Is there any evidence in the book itself to 
confirm these intimations of her danghters, 
that in the latter part of her life, Elizabeth Fry 
no longer deemed it necessary always to wait 
'for this anointing power, but that she “ used 
every opportunity in her power of sowing the 
good seed,” by which, as is clear from the 
context, her daughters mean—the reading of 
the Bible and the imparting of regular instruc- 
tion on its doctrines ? 

Far be it from us, in any way to depreciate 
the value or discountenance the frequent and 
‘diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures. The 
true disciple resorts to them for comfort and 
consolation, and for instruction in Divine 
things, which the Holy Spirit opens to his un- 
derstanding, and seals upon his conscience. 
He believes that Holy Spirit itself—the in- 
speaking Word—to be the appointed guide of 
life, and he seeks to turn inward and to dwell 
deep, that in the silence of all flesh, he may 
| hear its Divine voice, and hearing, may obey. 
He cherishes therefore a righteous jealousy, 
lest any secondary means—even the best of 
‘all outward means, the scriptures themselves 





fear of ‘running before she was sent,’ or|—should take the place of that inspeaking 


‘treading unbidden upon holy ground ;’ when 
on the contrary, she believed that it was her 
Master’s voice which called, there was neither 
place nor circumstance that could arrest her 
steps. 

“ Afier a time, it pleased Him, who was 
guiding his servant according to the purposes 
of his own will, by an increased acquaintance 
with human nature, and more general associ- 
tion with all ranks of men, to teach her that 
the Omnipotent works by outward providences 
and second causes, and that while the Holy 
Spirit can alone bless and fructify the seed, it 
is none the less the duty of man in simple 
obedience to the written word, to use every 
opportunity in his power to sow the good seed, 
trusting to God to give the increase.” I. p. 
217. 

It will be observed that Elizabeth Fry’s 


Word as the great and immediate Teacher, 
lest in any way his attention should be turned 
outward from obedience to manifested duty, in 
humble dependence on Divine aid, through the 
mercies of the Redeemer of men. 

There can be no doubt that the views of our 
early:Friends on this subject have been mis- 
understood in modern times by some in mem- 
bership with us, and that others have broadly 
and openly dissented from them. 

Among the objections made to “ the Bea- 
con” was “ the apparent limitation of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, to the great appointed 
channel of the Christian revelation :*” by which 


| 





* Further particulars relating to the Beacon, com- 
prising the correspondence between Isaac Crewdson 
and the Yearly Meeting’s committee, &c,—Manches- 
ter, 1836, page 20. 


/alone reveals the true character of sin, and as 

the great appointed instrument of effecting a 
change in the affections of fallen man, See 
Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines, &c., pp. 
12. 17. 


That Elizabeth Fry inculcated the same 


| doctrine is more than once stated by her biog- 


raphers, 

During her visit to Paris in 1839, “ she 
was informed that the archbishop was annoy- 
ed at her proceedings; that he had expressed 
dissatisfaction at the alterations she had re- 
commended in the St. Lazare Prison, and had 
gone so far as to speak with regret, if not dis- 
pleasure, of the Baron de G ’s having ac- 
companied her in her visits to the hospitals. 
But the secret of the archiepiscopal opposition 
lay not here; it was the more general know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures which he dread- 
ed. It was, that the reforms Mrs. Fry recom- 
mended, were all based upon scriptural autho- 
rity,—that it was to those sacred writings she 
referred for rules of uctive obligation us the 
only source from whence to learn all that is 
due from man to man ; and above all this, that 
she lost no opportunity in all companies and 
on all occasions, where it could be done with 
propriety, to urge their perusal and general 
circulation.” Il. p. 332, 

During her last visit to Paris in 1843, she 
dined with the prime minister of France. 

* Thursday at M. Guizot’s, seated by their 
celebrated host, this dinner was felt by Mrs. 
Fry to be an occasion of great responsibi- 
lity. She was eficouraged by his courteous 
attention, unreservedly to speak to him on the 
subjects which had so long been near to her 
heart, It was no common ordeal for woman, 
weak even in her strength, to encounter rea- 
soning powers and capabilities such as his; 
their motives for action arising probably from - 
far different sources, but curiously meeting at 
the same point; her’s from deep-rooted bene- 
volence, directed by piety in its most spiritual 
form; his from reflection, observation, and 
statesman-like policy, guided by philanthropy 
based on philosophy and established conviction, 
yet in the aggregate the results were the same ; 
an intense desire to benefit and exalt human 
| nature, and arrest the progress of moral and 
social evil, and an equal interest in ascertain- 
ing the most likely methods of effecting the 
desired ends. They spoke of crime in its ori- 
gin, its consequences, and the measures to be 
adopted for its prevention ; of the treatment of 
criminals ; of education and of scriptural in- 
struction. Here Mrs. Fry vumbesitatingly 
urged the diffusion of scriptural truth and 
the universal circulation of the scriptures, as 
the one means capable alone of controlling 
the power of sin and shedding light upon 
the darkness of superstition and infidelity.” 
I. p. 477. 


(Te be continued.) 
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‘Victory over one sin upon right ground, will 
pave the way to an easy conquest of all. 
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Alas for the Poor Indian! 


The occupation of new territory brings the 


people of the United States into conflict with | 


For “ The Friend.” | yesterday, for Missouri river papers. From! mittee reported a bill intended and considered 


the Adventure, published at St. Joseph, we| by them as a compromise of the opinions on 
learn, that a party of ten men arrived in that|the subject of the extension of slavery, held 
village, last Friday, direct from Oregon, hav- | by their constituents. ‘Ihe important leature 
ing performed the journey in eighty-seven |of this bill was, that it left the decision of the 


the Indians. Jealous of his right to property| days. By them we have received the Oregon | right of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 


from time immemorial occupied by himself or | 


his predecessors, the untutored red man can- 
not tamely regard the encroachments of the 
whites. Accustomed to resist aggression, and | 
long knowing the sweets of undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the forest, it is not surprising he should | 
use his efforts to deter strangers from gaining | 





a settlement on his domain. As the people 


Spectator up to April 6th; from which we | territories to the Supreme Court of the United 
learn, that the Oregon regiment are defending | States. In the debate which ensued upon its 
the Territory from the depredations of the | introduction, the right of Congress under the 
Indians with vigilance and courage. They | Constitution to prohibit slavery was fully dis- 
labour under great disadvantages, and are ex- | cussed ; and the provisions of the bill were 
posed to dangers and hardships, for want of a| shown to be so far from a compromise as al- 
sufficient supply of provisions, ammunition, | most inevitably to allow of the introduction of 
horses, &c. On the 10th of March, a battle | slavery into the territories if it had become a 


of the United States locate themselves on the| was fought between the Indians and whites,|law. After claiming the attention of the Sen- 
waters which empty into the Pacific Ocean, }ig which it is supposed that some forty or fifty | ate for several days, the bill was finally passed 


the Indian will find himself placed as between | Indians were killed, and many wounded ; eight 
two fires, spreading east and west, and unless |or ten of the whites were wounded, none mor- 
the government in assigning new residences |tally. Provisions and ammunition being near- 
to these aboriginal inhabitants of the land,|ly exhausted, pursuit of the Indians was aban- 
aranty to them their perpetual possession, | doned. 
and fulfil their engagements, it would appear} “Col. Cornelius Gilliam, commander-in- 
they must be finally exterminated to the dis-| chief, was killed by the accidental discharge 
grace of the Christian name, and the character | of a rifle, afier the battle. 
of our government. Were they treated as our| ‘Commissioners have been appointed by 
fellow creatures, their children properly edu-| the Government of Oregon, to treat with the 
cated, and the arts of civilized life introduced | Indians ; they have held several councils, and 
and taught amongst them, they would in a few|many of the Indians are disposed to make 
years be brought off from their peculiar habits | peace. 
and prepared to exercise the duties of citizen-}| ‘* The Governor has issued a proclamation, 
ship. Instead of taking from them their lands, | calling for an additional force of three hundred 
how much more compatible would it be with}men. ‘The Government and citizens are look- 


by a vote of 33 for, and 22 against it. In the 
House of Representatives it was briefly de- 
bated, and a motion to lay it on the table pre- 
vailed, by a majority of 15—207 members 
being present, and thus it was defeated. 

While the Senate had been engaged on this 
bill for the three territories, which was so sum- 
marily disposed of, the House had been con- 
sidering one of its own for the government 
jof Oregon, containing a clause prohibiting sla- 
very in that territory, which was finally pass- 
'ed, and sent to the Senate for its concurrence. 
That body engrafted upon it several amend- 
ments, among others the “ Missouri Compro- 
|mise,” which excludes slavery from territory 
lying north of the latitude of 36° 30’,—no 





our pretensions to the name of a great nation, | ing with anxiety and expectation to the United | doubt designing by it to establish that line as 


to be exercising the kindnesses which become | States for aid. 

Christians, and the power we lay claim to, in| ‘* This party brings information from the 
guarding them from the cupidity of unprinci- | Salt Lake, that the Mormons in that settlement 
pled men ; providing honest, capable agents,| number about fifieen hundred. They have 
to assist them in their business, and in good | several thousand acres in cultivation, in wheat, 
faith feading them on im acquiring proper}corn, d&c., seven thousand acres of which are 
habits, and by their industry the means to|under fence. They met the emigrants that 
maintain a respectable and useful standing in| left this point in May last, in the neighbour- 
the community. hood of the Sweet Water, all getting along 

The following paragraphs are taken from| very well.”—St. Louis Reveille, 3d ult. 
one of the city papers: “ Indian Difficulty.—The Winnebago In- 

“ From Oregon.—By recent arrivals we|dians, who left their land in Wisconsin a few 
have dates from Oregon to the 8th of March.| weeks ago, for the new home assigned them 
We extract the following items from the Spec-| beyond the Mississippi, came to a dead halt at 
tator of the 8th: the Saux Rapids, 130 miles above the St. Pe- 

«Tt will be seeri by a communication from| ters, and at the last accounts were objecting 
Captain Scott, published in this paper, that|to go further. They were induced to refuse 
Jesse Applegate, Esq., bearer of despatches | to go further by the Chippewas, who informed 
to the United States authorities in California, | them that the treaty by which they had relin- 
for assistance in the present difficulties with | quished their lands, was annulled by the agent 
the .Indians, has returned, being unable to) of government not complying with all its pro- 
cross the mountains at this season. visions.” 

* Several of the Dalles Indians have arrived 
in this city for protection, as they say. It is 
said that they have been stripped of their pro- 
perty by the hostile Indians, because they 
were friendly with the whites. 
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« The Spectator, of February 24, contains | = _ — —— 


reports from Col. Gilliam, dated Fort Wasco-| Towards the close of the late protracted 


the ultimate boundary between slavery and free- 
dom. ‘The bill so amended was returned to 
the House, but that body had firmness enough 
to adhere to the terms of the original bill, and 
consequently rejected all the amendments. 
Upon its being returned to the Senate, a very 
excited and interesting debate ensued upon a 
motion (made by T. H. Benton, Senator from 
Missouri,) to recede from its amendments, 
which we are glad to announce was car- 
ried, and the bill finally passed by a vote 
of 29 for, and 25 against it, and having 
been signed by the President is now a law, 
In the debates in the Senate as well as the 
House, the subject of slavery, and the rights 
\of Congress under the Constitution to pro- 
| aioe it, were very ably canvassed, The 
principle established by the passage of this 
|law we consider a very important one, and 
| hope that it may be introduced into that which 
| may be enacted for the government of the 
| other territories. If so, a limit will be put to 
the extension of this unrighteous system which 
may result in its final extinguishment. We 
regret that our limits will not admit of more 
than a few extracts from the speeches of some 
of the most conspicuous speakers, In another 
| part of this sheet will be found a portion of the 
| speech of Daniel Webster in the Senate, con- 


pam, February 7, and describing two skir-| session of Congress, the Senate of the United | taining, as we apprehend, an unanswerable 
mishes with bodies of Indians, in which the| States had under consideration for several| argument against the extension of slavery, 
latter were routed with a loss of some 25 or| weeks, a bill for the government of the Terri-| which will be succeeded by extracts from that 
30 killed and wounded, and property to the| tories of Oregon, California, and New Mexico, made in the House by D. Wilmot, a represen- 


value of $1,400, which had been sold, and the | —the two latter being those that have been 

proceeds paid into the military chest of the} ceded to the United States by the late Treaty 

expedition! The whites had three killed, one| with Mexico. 

by accident, the other two by the Indians.” The subject in an early stage was referred 
“ Important from Oregon.—We are indebt- | to a Committee of four senators from Southern 

ed to our friends of the Wyandotte, arrived' and four from Northern States. This Com- 


tative from our own State. 

By inserting extracts from these speeches, 
we do not mean to indorse all the sentiments 
contained in them, especially those in refer- 
ence to the right of individuals to speak and 
write vpon the subject of slavery Provided it 
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is diecussed in a proper spirit and manner, 
this is a privilege we hold to be common to 
all, 


BARCLAY’S APOLOGY, 


An edition of this valuable standard work 
from the stereotype plates lately procured by 
our Meeting for Sufferings, we are informed 
is now completed, and is for sale at Friends’ 
bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. The proofs 
having been carefully read and compared with 
several ancient and modern copies, it is be- 
lieved that this edition will be found to be very 
correct. It is printed on good paper, and 
makes a very handsome volume. In conse- 
quence of its having been stereotyped it can 
be afforded at a much less price than hereto- 
fore charged. Single copies may be had at 
75 cents, and by the dozen or larger quantity 
it will be furnished at 55 cents. It is quite 
desirable that the standard works which illus- 
trate the doctrines and history of our religious 
Society, should be put at so low a price as to 
render them accessible to all classes ; and we 
are therefore pleased that the cost of the above 
work, as well as several others, has been so 
reduced as to be likely materially to increase 
their circulation among Friends and others. 

George Fox’s Journal which was formerly 
sold for four or five dollars, is now furnished 
printed on good paper, for $1, and by the 
quantity at 75 cents; Barclay’s Catechism 
and Bevan’s View, at 25 cents each. John 
Woolman’s Journal, and Phipps on the Ori- 
ginal and Present State of Man, each 374 
cents ; and the price of Sewell’s History of the 
Society, which hitherto has been an expensive 
work, has recently been reduced to $1 75. 
While our standard publications can be ob- 
tained at these low rates, no Friend’s family 
need be without them. All that have been 
enumerated, with a variety of other Friends’ 
books are for sale at the bookstore ; and we 
doubt not that orders for them by letter, (if 
that mode is more convenient to the purchaser, ) 
will be promptly attended to. If Friends who 
are storekeepers in remote situations would 
keep a supply of them on hand for sale at a 
small advance on the wholesale price, they 
might materially aid in the diffusion of their 
valuable contents. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These seminaries will be re-opened on Sec- 
ond-day, the 4th of Ninth month, The Boys’ 
School is situated on Cherry street near Ninth; 
the Girls’, on James’s street near Sixth. 

The studies pursued at the Boys’ School, 
are Reading, Writing under a teacher parti- 
cularly employed for the purpose, Spelling, 
Defining, and Derivatives from Latin and 
Greek roots, Grammar, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Survey- 
ing, Book-keeping, History, Mental Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, the Latin and Greek Languages, 
English Composition, and the higher branches 
of the Mathematics. Occasional lectures are 
delivered on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Physiology. Religious instruction is re- 
gularly.imparied by recitations from Scripture, 
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Barclay’s Catechism, and Bevans’s View ; and during her sickness, to acknowledge the goodness and 


endeavours are used to imbue the minds of the 
scholars with an esteem for our religious prin- 
ciples and testimonies. 

Nearly all the foregoing branches, with the 
addition of the French Language and Botany, 
are taught in the Girls’ School, besides some 
instruction in Sewing. 

It is requested that pupils should be entered 
early, that the requisite classification may take 
place. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, Ohio, from 
John Coppock, $2, to 47, vol. 22; D. Harris, and Sta. 
cy Cook, $2 each, vol. 21; from William Fisher, $4, 
vols. 20 and 21 ; Daniel Strattan, $2, vol. 20; Robert 
Spencer, $2, to 34, vol. 22; Mark Bonsall, $2, to 47, 
vol. 22; Isaac Bonsall, $2, vol. 22; Job Warren, $3, to 
52, vol. 21, and from John Lipsey, and A. Moreland, 
$6 each, for vols. 19, 20 and 21; of E. G. Daniels, P. 
M, North Blackstone, Mass., from Ichabod Cook, $4, 
vols, 21 and 22; of James Siler, agent, Ind., from 
Thomas Durham, D. Durham, D. Lindley, $2 each, 
vol. 21 ; Nathan Elliott, and John Barker, $2 each, to 
52, vol. 21; Jeremiah Moffatt, $2, vol. 20: and from 
Hudson Middleton, $8, to 20, vol. 21. Received from 
W.C. Dorland, M. D., Canada West, 50 cents, to 13, 
vol, 23. 





Teachers Wanted. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are want- 
ed in the Coloured Men’s and Women’s Even- 
ing School, back of Locust above Ninth street, 
to commence early in Tenth month. 

Application in writing or in person to be 
made to Joseph E. Maule, No. 111 Noble 
street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second 
street; Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 2 Crown 
street. 

WANTED 

A consistent Friend, to act in the station of 
housekeeper, in a family residing a few miles 
from Philadelphia. Apply at this office. 


WANTED 


A lad, a member of the Society of Friends, 
to learn Mechanical Dentistry. Apply at 
Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-hoase, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 24th ult., Taomas Krre and Marcaret, 
daughter of Thomas Bragg, of Springborough, Ohio. 


, on Third-day, the 29th ult., at Friends’ 
meeting-house, N. Sixth street, Philadelphia, Anra- 
nam M, Taytor, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Exszasera 
R., daughter of the late Charles Shoemaker, of Chel- 
tenham, Pa. 








Diep, of , after an illness of ten hours, on 
the 22d of Sixth month, 1848, at her residence, New 
Garden, Columbiana county, Ohio, Hannan, wife of 
Casper Williams, aged about 55 years. She was a 
beloved Friend and useful member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and her loss will be felt both by 
Society and her neighbours generally. 











, on the Ist ult., at the residence of her hus- 
band, in Plainfield, Essex Co., N. J.. Mercy, wife of 
John L. Shotwell, about the 68th year of her age. 
She was a member of Plainfield Preparative and Rah. 
way and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and occupied the station uf a minister about 34 years, 
in which she was approved and much beloved. Her 
illness, which was long, and attended with acute pains 
at times, she was enabled to bear with becoming calm. 
ness and paticnoe, and was qualified at different times 


mercy of her Lord and Master, and to speak in his 
praise.—She was sound in doctrine, firm in adhering 
to the blessed cause she had espoused, and from the 
time of her dedication thereto, it is believed her life, 
may truly be called a consistent one. In the exercise 
of her ministerial gift, she experienced an evident 
growth, was edifying to the church, and increasingly 
desirous, that her diane therein, as well as her daily 
walk and conversation, should be such as became the 
Gospel of Christ—In viewing the long, suffering 
confinement which this tried servant had to pass 
through, and the calm reliance on, and confidence in 
the Almighty arm, which seemed so much with her, 
the expression of the Psalmist was in good degree 
verified, “I will fear no evil, for thou art. with me,” 
And the glorious hope, which had Jong been her chief 
portion, was now found to be indeed, “an anchor of 
the soul both sure and stedfast."—She expressed to 
those around her, not long before the close, that she 
was going to heaven, and desired her husband to be 
ready to follow her. In contemplating the departure 
of such an one, how consoling and how animating is 
the belief, that the spirit is at rest with the redeemed 


of all generations: and with strong faith for her we 


on > naa “ Blessed are the dead, who die in the 
r: ad 


——, on the 3d ult. at his residence in Rahway, 
N. J., Jacos Parker, in the 7lst year of his age, He 
was a member of Rahway preparative, and Kahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. His 
death was sudden, having walked about his premises 
and in the street, on the morning of the day previous 
to his decease.—Some remarks made by him a few 
hours before the close, indicated that his thoughts had 
been occupied with the solemn event, expressing at 
the same time, a desire for resignation. At another 
time he said, “I Jove all good people everywhere, and 
the dear Saviour above all.”—He was from carly life 
a diligent attender of our religious meetings, and for 
many years served in the station of an overseer ; be- 
ing also in other ways, a useful member of Society.— 
He was favoured to retain his mental faculties, ap- 
pearing composed and calm ; was able to speak until 
near the last, and seemed to depart quiet and easy. 


——, at his residence, in Chester county, Pa., on 
Third-day, the 15th of Eighth month, 1848, Davip 
Griscom, an elder and member of West Grove parti- 
cular Meeting, in the 59th year of his age. This 
dear Friend, ior several days, had been observed to be 
more cheerful and affectionate than usual ; and hav- 
ing spent the evening prior to his decease in serious 
conversation, as he was about to arise from his chair 
in the piazza, te retire, (the moon shining brightly,) 
he exclaimed, “Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways thou 
King of Saints.”—On the day of his decease he arose 
in usual health ; and past the morning pleasantly till 
about 8 o'clock, when the call was suddenly made, 
while he was actively engaged, and “ the silver chord 
was loosed” as ina moment. Yet he revived a little ; 
but in about three hours quietly d away to the 
realities of the world to come ; Laskag to surviving 
Friends the consoling hope that to him, to die was 
gain. 


——, on the 24th ult, at his residence in Wayne 
county, N.C., of typhoid fever, Extsan Coreman, in 
the 43d year of his age, leaving a wife and four chil- 
dren to mourn their irreparable loss—In the death of 
this dear Friend, our Society will sustain a great loss. 
He had for a nomber of years, filled the station of 
elder, and was clerk to his Quarterly Meeting. “ Mark 
the perfect man, and beheld the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace.” 


——, at her residence in this city, on the morning 
of the 27th ult., in the 82d year of her age, GuLiELMa 
Wippirietp, an approved minister for about 50 years. 
Long prevented from mingling with her Friends by 
weakness of body, she was yet lively in spirit, and hav- 
ing through the ‘s mercy a conifortable hope, of an 
admittance into eternal rest, she had long watched 
and waited in patient lrope for the period of her re- 
lease from her many bodily infirmities, and the trials 
of time. 
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